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Trieste to be a free port. 

Serbia and Rumania to be restored and Serbia to have a 
port on the Adriatic. 

The Balkan question and the status of Turkey to be sub- 
jects for negotiations. 

Disarmament an international policy. 

Freedom of the seas, with Great Britain in control of the 
English Channel until the projected tunnel is built between 
Dover and Calais. 

In any event, the upshot of the present situation is 
that peace is the great and growing demand of that 
portion of the German Empire with whom we are not at 
war, with whom we agree we are waiting to negotiate, 
with whom "we have no quarrel," with whom we have 
no feeling except "one of sympathy and friendship," and 
who will yet govern their governors and open the way 
for negotiation and. peace — the German people. 



HILLS OF DIFFICULTY 

IF Civilization seems at last headed out of the City of 
Destruction, it still has its pack on its hack, and hills 
of difficulty and valleys of humiliation are before it. 
No man knows just what changes are to take place 
within the Central Powers. The strength of the liberal 
forces making for what we call democracy in Germany 
remains for us an unknown quantity. None can yet 
foretell if there is to be a military defeat of the central 
dynasties such as was administered to France at Sedan 
in September, 1870, to be followed by that worst of all 
brands of peace, namely, a dictated peace; or if, remem- 
bering the failures at Vienna in 1815, and at Berlin in 
1878, men shall fashion out of the present chaos a ra- 
tional method of living together on the basis of simple 
justice, and learn at last how to conduct their interna- 
tional business as now they conduct their personal rela- 
tions within States. 

The Germans are being told that the United States 
is dictating to them what manner of government they 
must set up ; in the language of the Lokalanzeiger, "Mr. 
Wilson . . . does not intend to give us liberty, 
but to deprive us of liberty to arrive at our own de- 
cisions." This is a tune played by many of the mili- 
tarized German papers. And the situation has to be 
met, wisely if possible. Our own personal view is that, 
while the success of our allied armies might wring from 
the proud Germans an acquiescence at this point, such 
surgery is not necessary for the reason that Mr. Wilson 
has never proposed that the present German government 
must be overthrown, only that it must be vouched for by 
the German people. That is the nub of the whole mat- 
ter, and needs to be understood, especially in Central 
Europe. 

It is not understood in America, that seems clear. 
The Socialists understand the President to be preaching 



revolution for Germany, and they have been quick to take 
it as a cue for preaching a real revolution here. Revolu- 
tion is openly discussed and seriously proposed by a 
number of our radicals. Some claim to take their stand 
with the Socialists of Italy, who have from the start 
been opposed to the present war. They find food for 
their hopes in the Social Democratic Party of Eussia, 
and in the Socialist groups of various neutral nations. 
Class distinctions, "upper," "middle," "lower," "capi- 
talist," 'labor," are more and more clearly drawn. The 
press committee of the Boston Socialist Party wrote, on 
the 16th of August, a letter to the Boston Journal, in 
which appear these words : 

There is but one way to secure peace — the workers of all 
countries must unite against their exploiters, not with them 
against the workers of other countries. Militarism cannot 
destroy militarism. Only a struggle against all militarism 
can solidify the workers of the world into a powerful body. 
Only a revolution can overthrow the German Kaiser and de- 
stroy German militarism or bring a halt to the militarism of 
other countries. Revolution is the only road to peace, to 
socialism and the welfare of humanity. 

This is where the Socialists stand. 

All this doctrine seems strange in the light of the 
fact that the President proposes no revolution for Ger- 
many or any one else, and of the further fact that the 
United States is in the present war by its own voluntary 
choice. No act has been performed, no step taken ex- 
cept by the representatives of the people. The path of 
the revolutionist in the United States will be no easy 
course. 

Beyond our borders lie those far greater difficulties 
of Central Africa, of the future of the Ottoman Empire, 
Democracy in Japan and in China. How shall the non- 
Teuton peoples accept the values in German energy, 
thoroughness, and discipline, without themselves becom- 
ing impregnated with that intolerable will to power 
which shall leave the world again poor indeed ? We are 
not past the dangers of a weak and temporary truce, of 
blighting hatreds following in the wake of war, of a 
truculent press playing wildly upon the patriotic pas- 
sions of willing men, of an irrational religious bigotry 
blocking the way to a just settlement of the intricate 
questions relating to Poland, Palestine, the Italian prov- 
inces, Rumanian unity, and Armenia. The nations 
have Apollyon yet to meet. 

Somehow the Germans must set themselves to the 
task of ceasing to talk peace as if they were victors. 
They must come out into the open with their plans for 
conquered territories, forget their bunkum about might 
and world domination, recognize the foolishness of the 
Chancellor's charge that Great Britain is trying to en- 
slave Germany, stop their secret intrigues, and culti- 
vate a little more assiduously the well-nigh forgotten 
grace of humility. If only they will read the Presi- 
dent's reply to the Pope with a small part of' the intel- 
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ligence and efficiency that they put into the prosecution 
of war, they will discern a real opportunity to do a mag- 
nanimous thing at last, and win back a little of the re- 
spect of the rest of the world. 

As for ourselves, we can warm up the sources of toler- 
ance, spread before ourselves dispassionately as possible 
the facts concerning our international relations, and 
behave ourselves as well as we can. We may recall from 
time to time that we have no designs upon the map of 
Europe, that we are officially concerned primarily with 
the defence of our own rights, and the establishment of 
a peace that will stick. We are at war by act of the 
Government which we have set up and which we are in 
duty bound to support. We have got to see it through. 
There is no turning back. The war must be made to 
mean something bigger than the world has yet visual- 
ized. To miss that would be the supreme catastrophe 
of time. As says the author of "The Menace of Peace" : 
"A compromise would be the betrayal of the peoples of 
every nation. ... If the war end in universal eva- 
sion, if the race refuse its hour of great decision, then 
downward, into long and impenetrable darkness, we 
shall surely go." 



what is in all truth and honesty the heart of the peace 
problem as America sees it. There are weighty sub- 
sidiary problems to be considered in due time, vexing 
mainly through the errors and misconceptions of diplo- 
matists long dead and buried ; but the great problem, to 
which these words point the path of solution, is that 
justice may yet be established as between nations, and 
that a declaration of independence from statecraft quo 
ante may be drawn up and become forever the law and 
practice in international relations. As those problems 
of boundary, sovereignty, trade rights, and armament 
are solved in the light of this one great solution of in- 
ternational relations, we may have hope of their endur- 
ing quality. We need no longer labor in the dark in 
our diplomacy, no longer putter and procrastinate in 
the mazes of international "cumber and entanglements." 



OUR HOPE IN THE GREAT STRATEGY 

The declaration of the hope of the nations for the 
future peace of the world embodied in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the address before South Carolina 
Friends, delivered by Secretary Arthur Deerin Call on 
August 8, is amply substantiated in the message of the 
President of the United States to the Pope, given to the 
press of America on August 28. In his address, which 
readers will find on another page of this issue, Secretary 
Call said: 

The rights of States and the duties of States are re- 
ciprocally and forever related. Let us advertise these 
high purposes at the front of all our struggles, and we 
shall have adopted the grand strategy, because by such 
means we shall have strengthened the Teuton demo- 
cratic opposition to the military clique within Germany, 
and will thus have made more easily possible the free 
Germany with which we agree we could negotiate. _We 
shall then have employed the best of our "resources to 
bring the government of the German Empire to terms 
and end the war." 

This restatement of the incontrovertible truth em- 
bodied in the Fifth Article of the "Declaration of the 
Eights and Duties of Nations" (see the first page of this 
issue) was to be most conclusively supported three weeks 
later by the words of our President, quoted in the sec-. 
ond column of page 260 from his answer to the Pope. 

It is not remarkable that, of these two statements of 
this nation's hope for the future, the one should so 
clearly have echoed the other, for both are straight from 



They were two Frenchmen evidently of the working 
class, discussing the affairs of the world at large in a 
Washington street car. When talk fell upon diplo- 
matists and their ways, such as even an humble working- 
man may read of in the daily papers, one of the two de- 
livered himself forcefully on the subject. "I know 
these ambassador fellows," quotha ; "Je crois bien qu'ils 
sont tous de caf ards !" — "they're a lot of cockroaches." 
It may be said that the name of the humble denizen of 
the wooden sink and the lead pipe is, in French slang, 
equivalent to "tell-tale" and "sneak." The fact that this 
enlightened citizen would so characterize what is to be 
known thus far of international diplomacy has a signi- 
ficance that he who runs may read. Indeed, one may go 
far with this confidentially expressed opinion, for it may 
be said that the peace of the world for future generations 
will rest on our ability tomorrow to see to it that there 
remain no caf ards in the foreign offices of the nations of 
the world, nor anywhere else where the material welfare 
of men and women and children is decided. 



One of the startling features of the Luxburg cables 
from Buenos Aires to Berlin, via the Swedish Foreign 
Office, is the advice there given that Argentine ships 
should be "sunk without trace" in the event of "neces- 
sity." The ships may be sunk, but they will not go so 
far down, we suspect, as the good faith and honor of the 
German Government, which, through this revelation of 
modern diplomacy, are in all truth "spurlos versenkt." 



A writer to the New York Nation discussing the 
uses of the words "pacifist" and "pacificist" declares that 
"pacificist" is logical, but "pacifist" is illogical. We 
have noticed that those who of late would put the "fist" 
in "pacifist" have seemed a bit illogical. It is comfort- 
ing to have this explained. 



